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HE story of how Flight Captain von 
Buelow of the Imperial Guard met 
his death on the morning of May 26 is 

first to be told by the victorious French 
aviator in a letter to L’Opinion of Paris. 
The letter is of peculiar interest as, aside 
from its literary quality, it is one of the few 
so far published which contains the personal 
impressions of a flying man in cambat: 

“T have brought down another Bosche. 
The thing happened between half past six 
and seven on the morning of May 26. I 


started for the hunt with homicidal feelings 
and furious because there had been a re- 
newal of activity on the part of the gentle- 
men in front. The telephone had been 
going from early in the morning announcing 
the presence of enemy aviators on this side 
and on that. I was furious, too, as I had 
for some days been alone in the squadron 
because of some departures and momentary 
I was responsible for all the 
work, worn out, and could not get a morning 
off. 

“Between 8,000 and 9,000 feet I flew 
cautiously in the glare of the sun above a 
bait that I knew was a tempting one, a 
small town with a railway station that they 
had often aimed at, and I did not have to 
wait long before I saw near us a machine 
that had passed while I was turning my 
back and that with quiet assurance was 
making for Chateau-Thierry and certainly 
Paris. It was a fine machine, powerful and 
going’ quickly, laden with German hopes, 
enormous tombs, newspapers to distribute, 
other ingredients, and as observing officer 
von Buelow, of the Imperial Prussian Guard. 
I advanced stealthly from behind, as you 
are advised to do when you are dealing with 
Germans. I came on, but it was a long, 
very long, business, and it took me ten min- 
utes or a quarter of an hour to reach him. 

“The Bosche saw me when I was just 
above him at 9,000 feet as.I was atout to 
swoop, and was, in fact, actually swooping. 
I can’t describe the movement of surprise of 
the pilot, who with a start warned the pas- 
senger in front of him. There was terror 
init. The bungler started firing. Sc much 
the worse for him. We were more than 
3,000 feet off when he opened fire, which 
was absurd. He was shooting well: bang, 
bang, bang, a terrible crash behind my 
passenger, who jumped as if someone had 
stuck a pin into him. It was nothing. By 
a wonderful fluke the bullet had been stop- 
ped by some metal, and he got off with 
nothing worse than a violent blow in the 
thigh. 
ok 
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Seeing Red 


T was funny enough, but I had no time 
to enjoy the fun. Bullets were singing 
round my ears, and suddenly I got a hit in 
the right shoulder. . The bullet had gone 
through some fat, doing no harm, luckily, 
leaving all the muscles free to carry out the 
necessary Movements and soaking my arm 
with blood. I saw red with anger. 

“The ball was opened—an informal ball, 
as I realized when it was all over, all hap- 
pening between 2,000 and 3,000 yards up. 
I started quieting down my passenger, wno 
was mad to begin target practice, and then 


good range at from ten to fifty yards. The 
brute of a German kept on firing all the 
time, and most of his bullets were well 
aimed, as we counted eight bullet holes 
round us. X despised theman. He showed 
he despised him, as he only shot thrice and 
was brutally cool, as he sent his first bullet 
through the pilot’s head, the second into 
the observer’s body, and the third into one 
of the parts of the motor. 

“At 2,000 yards the battle was over. The 
German kept diving, diving to the ground 
at a giddy speed. I followed him close, as I 
was afraid of some trick that might be 


letting him escape, but it was difficult, as I - 


had to fly like an arrow. All the time I had 
a dreadful sight to watch, the cordage behind 
the German’s head getting covered with a 
red stain that was getting longer and longer. 
It was not a machine masked in flames that 
was dropping, but one masked in blood, 
with two corpses as a freight. It was a 
sight I shall never be able to forget. 
“‘Ancther sight followed it. On landing, 
the German, not having been able to slacken 
speed, crumpled up into a shapeless mass and 
rolled in the dust; then there was nothing, 
a pitiful absence of movement, while I was 
landing near by, hurrying up in a state of dis- 
tress, but delighted at my victory. . . . 
“T reflected then, and had a feeling of sad- 
ness, thinking that that was what we called 
assassination in the old days before the war. 
As for my wound, it is just enough 
to make me interesting, to leave me a few 
days’ rest, that does not prevent my moving 
my arm and going about as usual.” 


(See the pictures of this incident on page 7.) 
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Adventures of a Surgeon 
Captain 


HE following are extracts from a private 
letter written by a Surgeon Captain of 
cavalry brigade in Belgium on May 27. He 
had been sent with six ambulances to get at 
the wounded and the men overcome with 
gas in some dug-outs on a front that was 
under periodic fire from the enemy: 

“At last we found the place. It was 
now beginning to get light, so we bundled 
the wounded in as fast as possible. There 
was no time to be lost, as you could not live 
there in daylight. 

“All the lighter cases had walked down. 
These were all very bad, and I took thirty- 
six on board. Just as we turned round the 
No. 1 wagon horse was hit. It kicked up no 
end of a fuss. However, we got it pacified, 
and turned round. Gradually we got off, 
and just as the long row walked away one 
of the middle pairs was hit. It did its best 
to tumble the wagon up. However it was 
got right. Just then two German maxims, 
on the left, began to play about. Another 
attack was started, and then we had bullets 
from three sides. The fight was very severe, 
and all the way down we passed men lying, 
walking, and creeping down. Poor things, 
they asked to be taken up, but we could not, 


. as we were filled up, and had left a man, 


shot through the chest, in the dug outs. 
“Going through the town it was quite 
light, and the sight was very terrible. The 
town is simply a skeleton. The beautiful 
hall, with its gothic arches is all in ruins. 
Not a house with a roof. Dead horses all 
over the plece. It was absolutely pitiful, 
and the smell is terrible. They have burned 


f AERIAL DUEL IN WHICH VON BUELOW DIED 


horses in the square. Some Canadians who 
were gassed were being brought down by 
their men, and they got too ill to walk, so 
they lay down to get a rest. They had not 
been there three minutes when a shell burst 
and blew them to atoms. 

“They say the Germans have fired over 
10,000 shells into this town during the week. 
The destruction is absolutely appalling. 
Not a soul living in the town. If you go 
through in the daytime, you only see a sentry 
here and there directing the motors, and a 
few hungry-looking dogs scraping among 
the ruins for food. You have no idea of the 
awful destruction. 
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A Stoical Colonel 


HEN I got home I found I had got a 
Colonel on board. Still, he had to 
take his chance with the men, and in the 
hurry he was put into the wagon with them 
sitting in the seats above him, and he never 
complained, or even suggested he was an 
officer. I arrived at 5 A. M. I unrolled 
my valise, which was lying in the farmyard 
outside, and went to sleep for an hour or 
two. Just as I was lying down ‘Jack John- 
sons’ began to fall somewhere near. The 
whole earth shook. I was wondering wheth- 
er to get up or not, they seemed to near, and 
I thought if they hit the house I would be 
done for. However, I fell asleep, and it 
appeared that they shelled for half an hour 
at the field in front, which was a horse en- 
campment for the artillery. 3 
I sat down at the table in our dressing sta- 
tion to write a letter, when all at once a shell 
burst. 

“The window and door were riddled. 
The person beside me was hit slightly. I 
looked out, as six of our horses were tied 
up within a few yards. Two were down, one 
evidently dying, another trying to rise. It 
evidently had its hind legs broken. I in- 
tended getting a rifle and shooting them, 
and just shut the door and got out of the 
way to look for a rifle, when another shell 
burst. At that moment there was a rush 
for the door, and in rushed a stream of 
men moaning and groaning. Some fell on 
the floor in the passage. Blood all over the 
place. 

“IT opened the door of the cellar and 
rushed them down, as it was evidently 
shrapnel. The whole cellar floor was cov- 
ered with men groaning and bleeding. You 
never saw such a sight. The next shell 
hit the roof. They kept on like this for 
half an hour. There is no roof left. Six 
motor ambulances standing in the wood 
were hit. Some civilians also. We lost 
seven ambulance men and all the six horses. 
I was lucky, as I happened to be behind the 
wall when the first shot went. Both cooks 
were hit. It was very exciting. 

“Did you see that the Germans had put 
arsenic into the stream which runs into the 
water supply behind our troops? I did not 
hear of any dying, but we had a lot of men 
very ill. The whole of the ——- regiment 
were affected. Aren’t they low bred swine? 
This is quite true, as the water has been 
analyzed. The battle raged till yestereday 
morning. They madea fierce attempt to get 
through, but they have been stopped. I do 
not think we have got back all the trenches, 
but they are not much better off, and they 
lost very heavily.” 














t | brought him my quarry several times within 
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ITALY’S ENTERING WEDGE INTO THE TRENTINO I 





A BATTERY OF ITALIAN ‘75’s” IN ACTION ON THE ASIAGO PLATEAU TOWARD TRENT. 


- (Photo © by International News Service.) 
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ITALIAN TRANSPORT AFTER THE OCCUPATION 
(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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An ‘Italian Motor Transport Passing Rly A.B Transport Wagon With Forage on 
the Coliseum in Rome. Press Assn.) the Way to the Front. 
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A PEOPLE’S WAR AGAINST AUSTRIA GETTING UNDER WAY 
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a WO things have served to disconcert foreigners, 
v ‘ T even military critics, in regard to the first 
month of the Italian campaign—the rapid, 
although detached, nature of the Italian offensive 
and te initial weakness of the Austrian defensive. 
Some military men and even Italian officials on 
long foreign service had so misjudged the future 
as to dec'are that at the beginning the Austrians 
would make a sudden descent upon the plains of 
Venetia, and that the fate of the war would be 
decided in the broad valleys of the Po and not 
among the Alps. It may yet be so. 

But it was the inspiration of enthusiasm and of 
sentimental as well as material preparedness 
which first carried the soldiers of King Victor 
Emmarue! through the passes cf the Trentino and 
beyond the Isonzo, and now the growing hardness 
of the work shows that the Austrians were not 
unprepared. Moreover, their offensive will in- 
crease in strength as more and mcre men can be 
spared from Galicia--may even increase to such 
a pitch that Germany will stand aloof altogether, 
a consummation devoutly wished for in Berlin 
Whether victor or vanquished, Germany wishes 
to continue her economic dominance of the 
Peninsula after the war. 

Meanwhile, the faithful’ national police. the 
Carabinieri, have been obliged to deal with two 
STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF ROME sorts of ricts—one in Rome to demonstrate in 

MARCH IN A BODY TO ENLIST. unmistakable language that the people desired 
(Photos from Medem Photo Service.) war, and the cther in Milan as a demonstration 
pee P= against the dropping of bombs by Austrian aero- 
p'!anes upon the defenseless villages of the Adriatic 
coast. In beth there was an undercurrent of 
wrath against the man who, because he believed 
Italy could satisfy her ambitions without going to 
war and had worked for that purpose until the 
eleventh hour, was declared to be a _ traitor 
Signor Giolitti, who on several occasions has held 
the destinies of toth dynasty and government in 
the hollow of his hand, has now disappeared. 
History cnly can decide whether he will be re 
garded as a martyr and prophet or an enemy of 
State and rfecple. 

No pen has vet been able adequately to depict 
the unbounded enthusiasm with which the Italians 
have gone into this war. The men who left 
cheering farewells. cried after them by wives and 
sweethearts in the towns cf Verona, Mantua, 
and Padua, heard feminine cries of welcome when 
they entered the villages of the lower Trentino, 
whence the Austrians had fled. At Avio a large 
flag waves from one of the houses of the village 
which had keen carefully hidden behind the altar 
ot the parish church since 18€6. At Sabbionara 
the church steepe flies a flag formed of a 
green table cover, a bed sheet, and a piece of 
scarlet brocade sewn .tcgether. The village parson 
on the night cf the declaration of war had called 
the girls of the village to sew the three colors of 
Italy, and when the Italian troops arrived they 

; ss , _ ; saw the encrmous flag waving them a welcome 
Reservists Arriving in Rome After the Mobilization Order. Unless the pressure is withdrawn in Galicia the 


(Photo © by International News Service.) prisoners taken so far: by the Italians tell what 
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sort of men they have to fight. Real soldiers 
and able-bodied men between 20 and 30 years 
of age are entirely missing. They represent a 
mctley crew—mere youths and weary men of 50 
and more, poorly clad and half starved. Mostly 
they are Bohemian Slavs. The younger ones with 
clese cut hair resemble college youths masquerad- 
ing as scldiers. The cider men are said to have 
the appearance of tramps who have robbed a 
regimental clothesline. And so it is likely to be 
until the veterans of Galicia are released— if they 
ever are. 

On the other hand, the Italian offensive until 
Trent and Trieste are invested will continue to be 
in the shape of preparation and adjustment, what- 
ever forces may be brought against it, and every 
letter from Italy reveals the extent of the amazing 

“ preparedness. Aside from surprises in artillery 
and aviation, which will be revealed as their 
effectiveness becomes apparent, there is scarcely 
a villa or church in the northern prov nces that 
has not been turned into a hospital, with its 
frescoes covered with a war coating of white wash 
and its movable art treasures all carefully stowed 
away. 

In fact, what has been revealed while an attempt 
is being made to neutralize the Trentino and 
begin the serious work of a concerted movement 
with Klagenfurt as its objective, has astonished 

: 7 , even the Italians themselves, who now fully 

Departure of an Italian Red A Farewell Hour With His realize that from first till last Signor Giolitti 


Cross Corps. Family in Rome. had no case with the King and Government. 
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THE POPULACE TURN OUT TO SPEED THE DEPARTING TROOPS AT AOSTA. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 
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ENTHUSIASTIC RECRUITS FROM THE HILLS IN THEIR BARRACKS AT ROME. 
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(Photo © by International News Service.) 
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The Marquis of Prampero Sends Four 


Italian Hussars Entering an Cccupied Town : 
Across the Berder. Sons to the Front. 





(Photo from Press Illustrating Co.) (Photo © by International News Service.) 
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A STRONG RUSSIAN POSITION ON THE SAN DESTROYED BY AUSTRIAN “30.5” SHELLS. 


(Photo from Paul Thompson.) 
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-The Giant Bridge Over the San Which Was ‘Austrian Soldiers Tilling the Soil in Russian Territory. 
Stormed by the Austrians. (Photos from Press Illustrating Co.) 
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The Germans on the Baltic Shore Near Libau. Wounded German and Austrian Soldiers on the 
(Photo from Henry Ruschin.) San Waiting for Transport. 
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*The captions for the second and third pictures 
on this page have been inadvertently transposed. 
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ADMIRAL DE JOUQUIERES SPEAKING AT THE FUNERAL OF ADMIRAL AUBERT IN PARIS. 


The Group Includes the Generals Pau and Augagneur. 
(Photos from Doubleday, Page € Co.) 
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The Wrecked Machine of the German Airman von M. Mesguish Standing Beside His Dead Rival After 
Buelow Brought Down by Aviator Mesguish Near Paris. the Battle in the Air. See the story on page two. 
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N MOB RAIDING 
SUL’S RESIDENCE AT MILAN. 


BRITISH ARTILLERY IN 


ZOUAVES (IN THE BACKGROUND) 






(Photos © by International News Service.) 
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(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 
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HINDENBURG REVIEWING 
IN RUSSIAN POLAND. 


(Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 
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WAITING TO ADVANCE. 





BATTLE OF YPRES, WITH 


Wogo Tankositsch, the Man Whois Stated to Have 
Hatched the Plot to Assassinate Prince Ferdinand, 
is Now a Major in the Serbian Army. . 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC NEWS FROM THE WAR ZONES 





Germans Advancing Over the Dukla Pass to the Plains Beyond, Where an Important Battle Took Place. 


(Photos from Pauli Thompson.) 
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Austro-German Ammunition and Baggage Train in the Valley of the 
San East cf Dukla Pass. 





General von Linsingen and General von Stalz- 
mann in Command of the Attack on Lemberg. 


Capt. von Winterfeld Announcing to the Kaiser the Capture of 7,800 
(Photo from Henry Ruschin.) Russians in the San River Battle. ‘| 
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| THE MEXICAN RIDDLE STILL UNSOLVED 
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RIOTERS SEIZING STREET CARS IN MEXICO CITY DURING THE RECENT HUNGER R 


(Photos from H. H. Dunn.) 





the Governor of Tepic, Mexico, and a Sup- 
porter of the Diaz Peace Assembly. 
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General Candido Aguilar Who The Latest Picture of the Two Zapatas Archbishop Jose Maria Mora 
Commanded 5,000 Carranzis- and Their Wives. Emiliano, (on the y del Rio, Head of the Clerical 
r tas in Western Vera Cruz. Left), and Eufemio, (Centre.) Party in Mexico. 
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ATTEMPTING TO SOLVE THE DARDANELLES ENIGMA 


ghee never have such conflicting reports 
come from a field of military operations as 

recently arrived from the Dardanelles. 
Naturally, the first stories that emanated from 
Constantinople describing huge Turkish victories 
were discounted, but: these were succeeded by 
circumstantial accounts via Berlin of how the 
intrenched Turks, under German officers, were 
keeping the Franco-British force confined to 
an area of only 10 square miles at the end of the 
Gallipoli Peninsula and nothing was said of the 
attempts of the warships to enfilade the Turkish 
lines. 

Contradictory reports even came from the 
invading force itself. Sailors’ letters stated that 
the ships, particularly at Sedd-el-Bahr, had 
prepared an excellent landing for the troops. 
Letters from the soldiers told of whole boatloads 
being swept away by Turkish machine guns before 
a landing could be effected. Again, while these 
letters declare that the Turks can stand almost 
anything but a bayonet charge, reports from 
Constantinople, via Berlin; state that the Turks 
rcally prefer night bayonet attacks. It is all very 
confusing, particularly when both Turkish reports 
and the letters of British soldiers seem to show 
that the invading force is not being supported 
by the Franco-British fleet, as most of this fleet 
seems to be away blockading the Smyrna coast 
south of the Dardanelles. 

It is hard also to define locations on the Galli- 
poli Peninsula as many of the names are similar. 

It is quite evident, however, that no advance 
was made on Krithia, between May 28 and June 
17. Krithia, which is within easy cannonshot 
from either side of the Peninsula, was once a 
thriving village of 4,000 inhabitants. Owing to 
the bombardment by the fleet before the troops 
of the Allies disembarked, not a house has been 
left standing. Nevertheless, the Turks were 
there up to June 17. The British official report 
of May 28 stated: 

“On the British front in the south of the Pe- 
ninsula our lines are within 500 yards of Krithia 
village. The village itself practically no longer 
exists, but its ruins afford cover to the infantry.” 

Whose infantry? The Turkish report of June 
17 is dated at the village itself. The writer, who 
is an Associated Press correspondent quotes 
Weber Pasha as saying that ‘‘the failure of the 
Allies to consummate their plan of forcing the 
Dardanelles is too evident for discussion.“ 
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Men of the Middlesex Imperial Yeomanry Receiving Medical Advice in Camp at Alexandria. 
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A British Landing Party About to Leave One of the 
Battleships at the Dardanelles. 





Australian Sanitary Engineers at Work on the Gallipoli Peninsula. 
(Photos © by Underwood &€ Underwood.) 
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(Photo © by American Press Assn.) 
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A GREEK BEARING GIFTS I 


GREEK refugee was recently picked up by a 

A British destroyer in the Aegean sea on 

: : - : which, in an open boat, he had made his 

way from the Bay of Saros. He brought to the 

Franco-British fleet the first authentic news 

of the Turkish forces arrayed against the invaders. 

. When Turkey entered the war, in early Novem- 

ber, the Greek said, Envef Pasha had mobilized 

800,000 men, about a third of whom were armed 

with new rifles taken from the gendarmes, and 

the rest with old ones. Besides these there were 

about 600,000 men without any arms at all, but 

who were gradually being supplied from shipments 

from Germany via Austria and Bulgaria-—some, 
possibly, via Rumania. 

Then came the defeats in the Caucasus which 
cost the Turks at least 80,000 men and as many 
rifles—new ones. After that, when in March, 
it became evident that they would be attacked 
by a land force, the Nizam, or first line, already 
under the colors, was reinforced by the Redif, 
or reserves. These added another 600,000. So 
that after making allowances for the loss of two 
corps in the Caucasus, Enver had under arms 
about 1,920,000; of these only six army corps, or 
altogether 252,000 men, were available for the 
defenses of the Dardanelles, their approximate 
stations being as follows: 

The Constantinople corps at the Bosporus, the 
Adrianople corps in Southern Thrace, the Rodosto 
corps at the Gallipoli Peninsula, the Smyrna corps 
at the Dardanelles and Aivali, the Angora corps 
at the Bosporus, (Asiatic side,) and the Adena 
corps at the Tchatalja lines and the Gallipoli 
Peninsula. 

For defensive operations, if properly supported 
by artillery, this is considered a formidable force, 
and it is known that the positions which some of 
its groups hold are of great natural strength. 
The Turk, if nowadays less efficient in offensive 
warfare than in the days of the Janissary, is still 
a stubborn defender of prepared positions, and 

; a Sk oe ie his useful, if none too popular, German allies 

Yo gee i Se > - ne me have unquestionably improved his transport and 

. -* ae . ati commissariat services if not his tactics and 
The Mid-day Meal in a Turkish Camp Near Jerusalem. Strategy. 


(Photos © by American Press Assn.) 
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erg, Leading a German Red Cross Expedition Through the Taurus. 
(Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 
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The Count of the Empire, Fritz von Hochb 
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A CEMETERY USED BY THE RUSSIANS ON THE DEFENSIVE NEAR GORLICE. 


(Photos from Paul Thompson.) 





Typical Street Scene in Gorlice After Its Capture 


Russian Prisoners With Their Machine 
by the Germans. Guns in Gorlice. 
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Interior of the Church Tombs Used for Breastworks in the Cemetery Commanding 
Destroyed in Gorlice. the Approach to Gorlice. 
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RUMORS OF A NEW CABINET FOR FRANCE 


* 


HE inauguration of a coalition Cabinet in 
England has started a campaign in France 
for a similar Cabinet—all unmindful of the 

fact that the Republic already has one. In fact 
from the time the old Viviani Cabinet was made 
over on August 27, 1914, it has been hard to see 
how the men, who then took portfolios, could be 
improved upon. Nearly all were great men, 
unthinkable as working together in normal times, 
who at their country’s call had buried differences 
of internal politics and factional animosities. 


A similar Government—strong and representa- 
tive-—-had been formed against an internal enemy 
in 1899, at the height of the Dreyfus agitation. 
The portfolio of war was then taken by General 
the Marquis de Galliffet, under whose orders 
during the Commune of 1871, the father of his 
colleague of twenty-eight years later, M. Mille- 
rand, the Minister of Commerce, had been shot. 
This same M. Millerand is now Minister of War. 


M. Millerand is a Parliamentary Socialist, like 
the Premier himself, M. Viviani, and the Minister 
of Justice M. Briand, who when Premier in 1912, 
called the striking postal and railway employes 
under the colors and so turned their Socialistic 
demonstration into high treason. 

Then there is M. Delcasse, the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs, who resigned from that office 
in 1905, because he could not then take the re- 
sponsibility of a help!ess France meeting Germany. 

Aside from M. Briand other former premiers 
in the present Cabinet are MM. Ribot and Dou- 
mergue, respectively holders of the portfolios of 
Finance and Colonies. Other prominent figures 
in this remarkable Government are M. Augagneur, 
Minister of Marine, M. Malvy of the Interior, 
and M. Fernand David of Agriculture. 

But France, like England, has her Lord North- 
cliffes—the dissatisfied ones. In France they 
figure under the names of Georges Clemenceau 
and Leon Bourgeois, both former premiers and 
both trouble makers, but from different points 
of view, for, while Dr. Clemenceau in his criti- 
cisms of the conduct of the war really resembles 
the British peer, M. Bourgeois is more like the 

L. J. MALVY, Minister of the Interior. Italian Giolitti or our own Mr. Bryan. 


(Photo from George Grantham Bain.) 


ALEXANDRE RIBOT, LEON BOURGEOIS, 
Who May Be Called to the Cabinet. A Prominent Pacifist 


of France. 
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RUMORS OF A NEW CABINET FOR FRANCE 


FERNAND DAVID, VICTOR AUGAGNEUR, 


Minister of Agriculture. Minister of Marine. 


f 


ARISTIDE BRIAND, eee ee ALEXANDRE MILLERAND, 


George Grantham 


Minister of Justice. Bain.) Minister of War. 
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(Photo © by American Press Assn.) 
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(Photo from M. Rosenfeid.) 





Attacked by Zeppelins on June 
(Photo from George Grantham Bain.) 
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The Armstrong Gun Works Near Newcastle Which 


Were 


The Czar Encourages the Workmen at the Putiloff Munition and 
Engineering Works at Petrograd. 


a 


THE GERMANS ARE SAID TO BE TURNING OUT A SUBMARINE 
_ A DAY AT THE KRUPP WORKS IN KIEL. 
Picture Shows the Latest Batch of Submarine Engines. 








HE Pattle of Neuve Chapelle away back in 

March, when the British and French con- 

centrated the fire of 500 field guns and 
howitzers upon the German trenches, showed 
what could be done by this method of warfare. 
It also revealed a subsequent lack of h‘gh-exple- 
sive shells among the Allies. The campaign in 
Galicia turned upon the fact that the Russians 
lacked not only shells but ammunition of all sorts, 
whether this lack was due to the breakdown of 
a Trans-Siberian train loaded with ammunition 
or to the fact that Japan, fearing hostilities with 
China, had failed to supplv her western ally. 

In England the lack of ammunition was one of 
the principal causes of the recrganization of the 
Government and of the creaticn of the Depart- 
ment of Munitions under Mr. Llovd George. 
His task is tremendcus, for the English working- 
man has not hesitated to cripple the supply in 
order to get better pay and shorter hours. 

In Germany they do things differently. Even 
the great Krupp plants at Essen and Kiel are 
under Government supervision, and, added to 
the patriotism of the workmen who regard them- 
selves as necessary as the scldiers, are severe laws 
to prevent them from thinking otherwise. 

The seriousness of a country may be gauged by 
its verse, and now that an English poet has 
found an inspiration in shells, is quite enough to 
reveal the serious inspiration which inspires him: 


The bugde sounds reveille for a nation to arise, 
A sleepy-headed nation that has slumbered far 


too long. 
It is time for men and masters to awake and rub 
their eyes; 
There's a note of sheer compelling in the bugle’s 
lusty song: 
Shells, shells, shells! By the hundred million, 
shells! 


Shells to blast and batter down the Huns! 
There are voices loudly calling 
Where our gallant lads are falling, 

Shells, shells, shells for British guns! 


It was shells that drove the Russians from the 
land that they had gained; 
They were short of ammunition; they could only 
stand and die. 
It is shells by which the strangle-hold on Belgium 
is maintained, 
And it’s up to us to make the only adequate 
reply: 
Shells, shells, shells! By the hundred million, 
shells! 
That’s the ringing call to Britain’s sons! 
There’s just one job before us 
If we love the land that bore us, 
Shells, shells, shells for British guns! 
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MILITARISM REACHE 


T was inevitable that the influence of militarism 
should touch the infants of the nations at war. 
We have already seen how the Boy Scout 

organizations of England, France, Germany, and 
even Russia were diverted from their original 
object—chivalry, gentleness, protection of the 
weak and afflicted—until they came to reflect the 
warring spirit of their respective fatherlands and 
formed more or less valuable military auxiliaries. 

Among children of a tenderer age the. in- 
fluence has been quite as marked, but in ancther 
way-—-a way much more dangerous and useless to 
the future body politic, for it is based on infantile 
vanity and hatred. Thus the love for uniforms 
and decorations and the noise of war inculcate in 
the young mind a love for brute strength and 
cruelty. Long after the adults of the North and 
South in the American civil war had shaken hands 
there still existed an unreasoning mutual hatred 
between infant ‘““Yanks’’ and ‘‘Rebs’’ inspired by 
their toys and story books. 

Children are imitative, and usually in as showy 
and demonstrative manner as possible, and so it 
naturally follows that where their environment 
is full of color and activity the infantile faculties 
give forth their fullest expression. Thus while the 
children of England, France, Germany, and Russia 
may be amusing themselves with military toys 
and ‘‘playing soldier,’’ those of Turkey and Bul- 
garia appear to act the part of real soldiers. 

In the Russian Polish Legion stories have already 
been told of children dressed in uniform suffering 
all the hardships of the campaign while they served 
as regimental mascots. With the revival in the 
Legion of the showy uniform of 1772, the date of 
Poland's partition, the children of Eastern Poland 
march to and from school in the same antique 
costume. 

In Turkey the same custom of taking children 
into the regiments as mascots prevails. There 
they have the example of the second son of their 
Sultan. Although Prince Nazim Effendi will not 
be five until next December, he is already a Major 
General. 

In Bulgaria military drill is part of the tree and 
obligatory education of youth between the ages 
of eight and twelve. And here. too, they have an 
example set by the royal Princes, Boris and Cyril, 
who, although now respectively twenty-one and 
twenty, could boast before their fifteenth year of 
being Colonels or Captains in half a dozen regi- 
ments of infantry, cavalry, and artillery, includ- 
ing the 54th Russian of Minsk, the 4th Prussian 
Thuringen, and the 11th Austro-Hungarian Hus- 
sars, for all of which titles they had little uaiforms 
in their nursery wardrobes. 
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TURKISH BOY SCOUTS MARCHING TO THEIR TRAINING GROUND. 


(Photo from Medem Photo Service.) 





BULGARIAN BOY SCOUTS WITH THEIR ILITARY TUTORS: 


(Photo from Underwood & Underwood.) 
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E YOUNG NATIVES OF RUSSIAN POLAND. 3 


(Photo from Henry Ruschin.) 
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THE DUCHESS OF ROXBURGHE, 
Formerly Miss May Goelet 
of New York. 








WHAT THE LONDON 


~are giving material and clerical aid to the Grand 








THE DUCHESS OF DEVONSHIRE, 
- One of the Richest Women in the World, Organizing 
Her Majesty’s New Funds. 


SOCIAL LEADERS 


N the war dispatches which have replaced the 
London social notes in the American press 


of those persons, many of American or foreign ori- 


gin, whose presence used to lend original touches | 


to the functions of the season. Some are mourn- 
ing their dead ones, in inactive grief, but most of 
thre leaders are working hard for their country. 
The Countess Torby, the morganatic wife of 
the Grand Duke Michael Michailovitch, and her 
two charming daughters, Princess Anastasia and 
Princess Nadejda, aged respectively 23 and 19, 


Duke’s fund for providing the soldiers with under- 
clothing. 


Princess Albert Radziwill, formerly Dorothy 
Deacon of Boston, whose sympathies were with 
the Russian Poles, is now in Rome, where, with 
her mother, Mrs. Baldwin, she will take care of 
the Italian wounded. 


The Viscountess Maidstone, who was Marga- 
retta Drexel of Philadelphia, is in charge of some 
convalescent officers at Kirkby Hall in the old 
forest of Rockingham. 


Queen Mary’s Mistress of the Robes, the 
Duchess of Devonshire, with the aid of her two 
eldest daughters, Lady Maud and Lady Blanche, 
is occupied with the organization of new funds 
to which her Majesty has given her name. 

Similar work has fallen to three American 
women, who before their marriage into the English 
nobility were May Goelet and the sisters Anne and 
Eloise Breese, all of New York City. The first 
is the Duchess of Roxburghe, whose husband's 
younger brother, Lord Alastair Robert Innes-Ker, 
married Anne Breese. The latter’s sister Eloise 
is married to the second Earl of Ancaster, who is a 
Lieutenant Colonel in the Lincolnshire Imperial 
Yeomanry. 

Another name, which used to figure prominently 
in the society columns as well as in socialistic 
propaganda items with that of the Countess of 
Warwick, whose half-sister she is, is the Duchess 
of Sutherland who, since August last, has been in 
charge of the French Red Cross on the initiative 
of the Secours des Blesses. 





(Photos from Rogers.) 
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DUCHESS OF SUTHERLAND, 
in Charge of French Red 
Cross Work. 
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Miss Margaretta Drexel 
of Philadelphia. 
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PRINCESS ANASTASIA, PRINCESS NADEJDA, |. 
A Daughter of Grand Duke Michael Michailovitch, Sister of Princess Anastasia, Giving Material and 
Working in England for Her Countrymen. Clerical Aid to the Grand Duke’s Fund. 











UNTESS OF ANCASTER, PRINCESS RADZIWILL, | 
utuae We Eloise Breese of New York. Formerly Miss Dorothy Deacon of Boston, Caring for 


(Photos from Rogers.) Italian Wounded in Rome. 
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Making a Mold of a Hippopota 
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(Photos from W. H. Ballou.) 





Erecting the Skeleton of a Huge 
Amphibious Dinosaur. 





School 
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MAKING NATURE LIVE AGAIN AT THE AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 






T is a fact not generally known that the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History possesses a 
staff of scientific and artistic taxidermists which 

is the envy of al! the great museums of the world. 
Other museums follow where the New York mu- 
seum leads; many of the former are still satis- 
fied to preserve specimens merely as Curiosities, 
while the latter endeavors to rehabilitate them as 
they were in nature surrounded by an illusion of 
reality. 

The science of “‘stuffing’’ or ‘‘mounting’’ bearers 
of fur, fin, or feather, or of articulating skeletons 
of prehistoric or rare mammals for the purpose of 
ornament, scientific study, or popular knowledge 
is comparatively new; its art is almost contem- 
poraneous. The first probably arose from the de- 
sire of the sportsman and naturalist merely to 
preserve the trophies of the hunt and research 
for the edification of friends, and little was known 
about it prior to the publication of a treatise by 
R. A. F. Reaumur, published in France in 1749. 
This describes the mounting of skins so as to 
preserve them against decay, vermin, and changes 
of atmosphere. But as the books of naturalists 
became more popular the idea gradually developed 
of making their specimens also ornamental, and 
a certain art was developed with the taxidermist’s 
greater knowledge of preparing skins, so that the 
latter might form room ornamentation. Still 
there was little attempt to re-establish the speci- 
men in its natural environment. 

That came with the increased demand for the 
means by which scientific knowledge might be 
imparted to both old and young. The old methods 
of preservation, with.two bodies wound around 
wires and glass eyes, were discarded, and other 
methods were adopted which gave the specimen 
not only a life-like appearance, but taught some- 
thing of the surroundings in which it lived. 

Mere “‘stuffing’’ has been replaced by ‘‘model- 
ing.’’ In the case of mammals, for example, after 
the skin is completely removed a copy is made of 
the body posed as in life. A plaster cast is then 
made in which the permanent body of clay built 
over a substantial framework-—-in the case of large 
mammals—is molded. The jaws, tongue, and 
lips are modeled and molded in the same way, 
and in place of the staring glass eyes hollow globes 
are used, specially painted on the inside so as to 
give a lifelike expression, and finally the specimen 
is posed in surroundings which give a complete 
picture of its home—-as complete and realistic as 
the art of the painter and the knowledge of the 
naturalist can make it. 
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New York Take a Lively Interest in 


the Museum’s Exhibits. 
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Gendarmes Assisting the Inhabitants of Jouy les Cotes 


to Escape the Bombardment. 
(Photos from Medem Photo Service.) 





Germans Disembarking On the Vistula in Russian Poland. 
(Photos from Henry Ruschin.) 
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General Liman von Sanders, Commanding the Caucasus 
Division at the Suez Canal, With His Staff. 





The Russian Consul Fleeing From Urumiah to Tabriz 
During the Kurd Invasion. 








JUNE NUMBER 
NOW ON SALE 


For the essential facts and significant com- 
ment bearing on the Lusitania Crisis consult the 
June number of 


Che New York Cimes 
CURRENT 
HISTORY 


A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 


This magazine supplies impartial, graphic, ex- 
tended accounts from official sources and by eye- 
witnesses of the momentous conflict now carried 
to our doors. History on the largest scale wit- 
nessed by any generation is here shown in the 
making. A leading feature is the appalling 
story of 


The Lusitania 


which is vividly presented in the June number 
from every helpful point of view. Here America 
speaks, Germany speaks, and the record speaks. 
This is a page of history that will live. It will 
grow more precious with the passing of time. A 
condensed outline of this section follows: 





The American Note to Germany Descriptions by Survivors 
Three Speeches by President Wilson Ernest Cowper's Account 
‘ oe ‘a Charles Frohman’s Death 
“America First,” address to The Alfred Vanderbilt's Heroic End 
Associated Press. Mr. Kessler’s. Description 
“Humanity First, address at Germany’s Justification 
Philadelphia. 


“america for Humanity,” address German Foreign Office on Neutrals 
at the Fleet Review. Cases of the Falaba. Cushing. and 
The German Embassy’s Warning Gulflight 
The German Official Report Aim of German Submarine Warfare 
The British Corener’s Inquest By Professor Flamm of Char- 


Captain Turner’s Testimony 
The German Note of Regret 
England’s Answer to Germany 
Dr. Dernburg’s Defense 
German Press Opinion 
Germany and the Lusitania 


lottenburg 
American Shipment of Arms 
By Count von Bernstorff 
Amertean Reply te Count von Bern- 
sto 
Sir Edward Grey on Munitions from 
Neutrals 


By Dr. Charles W. Eliot Appeals for American Defense 


Facsimile of the Lusitania’s First The Drowned Sallor (Poem) 
Cabin List By Maurice Hewlett 


Critical Weeks of the War 


Also in this number: The Eyewitness’s account in 
full of the heroic stand of the Canadians at Ypres; offi- 
cial reports on the War with Poisonous Gases; the story 
of Italy in the War and Italy’s Justification, by Baron 
Sonnino; Arnold Bennett’s “The Great End,” John Gals- 
worthy’s “Diagnosis of an Englishman,” Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle’s “A Policy of Murder,” The London Suf- 
fragette’s announcement on “War Babies,” the Report 
of the Bryce Committee on Alleged German Atrocities, 
and 16 full-page historic English, German and Amer- 
ican War Cartoons, including the cartoonists’ views on 
the Lusitania tragedy; 16 full-page Rotogravure Por- 
traits, and many maps and diagrams. 


AT ALL NEWS STANDS 
25 Cents a Copy $3 a Year 


Current History 
Times Square, New York 


Volume I., comprising the first six numbers, bound in cloth, $2.00, 
delivery charges extra. 





























BINDER 


for 


Che New York Cimes 
Mid-Week Pic orial 


A comprehensive binder in which 
wan 4 52 numbers of the Mid-Week 
Pictorial can be fastened with- 
out injuring the publication. 
Cloth, $1.25; Half Leather, $2. 
Sent in the United States, carriage 
prepaid, on receipt of price. To other 
countries, 25 cents additional 


The New York Times 
TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK 


MID WEEK 


PICTORIAL 
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m: Bs 3. WARBRET URE. 
The Young British Aviator Who Destroyed a Zeppelin Single Handed Near Ghent and Was 
Subsequently Killed in an Exhibition Flight at Buc, France. | 














(Photo from George.Grantham Bain.) 











